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Woman’s place 


| ( HAT were you doing before the war? Whatever it was, it’s 
more than an even chance you are doing something quite different 
today. It’s ten to one, if you’re a housewife, that you’ve had to take 
on many extra jobs that once you thought only your husband could ° 
manage. 


‘““YOU NEVER KNOW WHAT YOU CAN DO UNTIL YOU TRY.” 


Millions of women have found that out during this war. The 
country’s ideas have had a good shake up. “A man’s job” and 
“Woman’s place” haven’t the same meaning as before. Men and 
women are becoming comrades. They take an equal share of the 
grime and the glory, the tears and the trials, to make this world a 
_ cleaner, safer and less selfish place to live in. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT ALL? 


Do you want to go back, when the war is over, to exactly the 
same life as before? Are there any changes in home life or at 
work that you think ought to be made? Do you think women 
should be given the same opportunities as men in industry, the 
professions, or public life? And if so, what should be done 
to enable them to use these opportunities? 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO THINK SERIOUSLY 


Will she want to continue on the land? 


ABOUT THE FUTURE 


With the thoughts of the 
future in their minds, women 
are also considering what 
must be done now to hasten 
the day of victory. 


Now that the Nazis are 
feeling the full weight of 
British, American and Russian 
blows, the end of the war is 
well in sight. 


There are still hard battles 
to fight. There may be more 
trials ahead for the civilian. 
populations. But soldiers and 
civilians alike will face their 
duties with greater determina- 
tion than ever, because they 


know that the war in Europe 
can be finished in 1944, 


Hitler’s doom will bring 
joy to tens of millions all over 
the world. It is a day for 
which it is worth making 
every effort and bearing every 
burden. There will be some 
who have suffered losses that 
can never be made up: some 
women whose husbands and 
sons will never come back. 
But those who have had to 
face the greatest loss know 
that only at this cost could 
the people win security and 
live in peace for many 
generations. 
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WOMEN HAVE GIVEN A SPLENDID ANSWER 
TO THE COUNTRY’S CALL 


They have learned new jobs. ‘They juggle with ration books. They 
make do and mend without end. They have turned their lives upside 
down. They have abandoned old ways and taken on new. 


_ To save life, to shorten the war, if only for a minute, and to help 
the world to win a lasting peace, they are ready to give even more. 


~ But it is necessary for the Government to take a number of steps "4 
to help women to do this. What needs to be done? | 


Let us start with: wages. 3 Strange though it may seem to say so, this — 
is more than a question of cash. The country is employing millions a 





of women, many, if not most, doing jobs that once were done by men ~ 
only. - Many work side by” side with men, doing the same are 


* 


md he cinplayess can argue‘as much as 
they: like, but ay, cannot alter this fact; 









If a: women is good ‘enough to turn out 
a job-as good as a.man, she’s also good 
enough to receive the same pay. 





Many women, in this 

war, have been: house- 

wives, mothers’ and 

workers at the same 
time 






Does a woman pay ld. on the bus when a man pays 2d.? Does 
a woman buy a loaf for 2d. and a man 4d.? Are there women’s 
tickets at the cinema, at a lower price than the same seats sold to 
men? 


There are plenty of cases where women already get the same rate 
as men. On the buses in some districts, and in some grades of railway 
work, for instance. Women M.P.s get £600 a year, the same as men. 
Women doctors in Government employment, lawyers and journalists 
get the same as men. Actresses get the same as actors. 


And yet the Government and most employers stick their toes in 
and refuse to budge. 


If women were*to get the same rate for the job as men, they would 
have a greater incentive to do better. They wouldn’t feel, as, in many 
cases they do today, like labour hired on the cheap. That is why it 
is more than a question of cash. 


The Government has set up a Royal Commission on equal pay. So 
far, it has decided nothing! 


If the Government were to set a good example, and pay the rate 
for the job in its own workplaces—such as Royal Ordnance Factories, 
Civil Service, Civil Defence and the Services—private employers. 
would soon have to toe the line. 


A step like this, if the Government can be pressed to take it right. 
away, would have a tonic effect on women workers. 


It would be as if the Government were to say: 


“Well, girls, you've been at it for over four years. You’ve show 
your ability. We asked you for a really big spurt for the Second 
Front. We knew how hard it was to do this towards the end of a long 
and gruelling effort. So now we’re going to give you a tonic—the rate 
for the job. It will stand the whole country in good stead for after 
the war as well. Because it will help to make-sure that there is no 
question of cutting the rate for the men when they return from i, 
Forces. And it will establish the status of women.’ 
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Every family has either a husband or a son in the Armed Forces. 

Through the pressure of the people, the Government has increased 
the scandalously low allowances paid to the families of men and 
women in the Forces. However, much work is still to be done to 
improve the allowances and pensions to mothers and wipe out the 
anomalies still existing in regard to widows and their children. 


Every mother should receive a 10s. minimum allowance with the 
right to apply for a supplementary grant, and adequate pension for 
widowed mothers. 


Widows and children of men who have lost their lives in this war 
against fascism are entitled at least to the same rate of allowances 
‘as they were receiving when their menfolk were alive. 


A brave woman who marries a man after he has been partially 
disabled in the war, and tries to set up home and rear a family is’ 
penalised by not getting a pension for herself and children, but often 
has to exist on only the husband’s small pension and the ecvaner 
money he is able to earn. 


We must see that the Government gives a square deal to all serving 
men and women and their families. 


Just now the Government is making appeals for domestic workers. 
Hospitals are short of women. ‘The domestic worker has become so 
important, that she has become a topic of discussion in Parliament! 


But what is the Government offering as a wage to this highly 
useful woman? 


In hospitals, the rates laid down are Is. 4d. an hour for a domestic 
and £2 a week for a cook! Although board and lodgings are provided, 
no one can call these wages attractive, or say that they are a fair 
return for the hard work that has to be done. 


If the Government really wants to get more women to take these 
jobs, they must raise the rates of pay, and make it absolutely plain 
that domestic work is regarded as a first-class national service. 
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WORTH FIGHTING FOR 


Much more consideration should be given to the 
mothers and the mothers-to-be in industry. To bear 
children and to rear healthy citizens is indeed essential. 
And yet it is treated almost as a crime, punishable by loss 
of income owing to inability to earn. 


Motherhood is a skilled job. Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres should become centres of education and 
training for mothercraft. 








Learning to look after themselves 
gives the youngsters self-confidence 


which will stand them in good 
es tn’ the eahire All expectant mothers who pay 





_ for Health Insurance stamps should 





receive maternity benefit for four 
weeks before and nine weeks 
after confinement. Child Welfare 
services, which are doing an 
excellent job, should be expanded, 
and more maternity beds must be 


made available in the hospitals. 








The skilled trade union member passes his 
knowledge on to the newcomer 


depends on uniting women and men workers. 


The trade unions 
must give more help to 
women. Great numbers 
of women have joined 
the unions since the 
war. Many still have to 
learn how to take part 
more actively in the 
affairs of the union. 
And many _ thousands, 
not yet joined, await 
the invitation. 


One of the finest 
things that has happened 
in the war has been the 
encouragement given in 
the workshops by many 
men shop stewards and 
trade union members. 
These good examples 
have been shown 
because these men know 
that their own future 


The trade unions can help by pressing the Government and the 
employers to make the changes we have suggested. Women should 
have the same rights as men in the trade unions. Encouragement and 
assistance should be given to make it possible for women to be elected 
into leading trade union positions. In industry, the trade unions can 
help to extend the training of women for skilled work, and by urging 
the inclusion of more women on Joint Production Committees. 


These things, done now would result in a greater effort by women 
than may otherwise be possible in the vital weeks to come. 


Q 


Perhaps a typist before the war, now an expert welder. Will she 
want to return to the desk? 
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W hat kind of a world do 


women want to see when the 
immediate job is done? 


Cleaning Europe of fascism will not be the end of the job: there 
will be a good deal of tidying up, after what the Nazis have done. 
Homes to build, people to feed, whole countries requiring assistance, 
and our own, lives to be put together again. 

We must not go back to the 1939 days of the dole and poverty. 


3 








London street (top right) after a raid. 
700 houses an hour.were damaged by 
flying bombs. The women who look at 
what is left of their homes are thinking of the ; 
future. What kind of a new home do they want? 
A modern labour-saving flat, like those in the 
picture on the left? Or a house? To provide ail 
the needs of the people after the war will mean 
enough work for everyone—and to spare. We 
must never again allow the heartbreak of unem- 
ployment, symbolised by the photograph on the 
right, of a man gazing into an empty future, to 
destroy family happiness. 
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The success of whatever you do after the war, whether you stay in 
industry, or make a home your “ career,” or do both, or study for 
a profession, will depend on what kind of a Government is elected 
at the General Election and whether it will carry out the right kind 
of policy. 


The Communist Party believes that all the people, men and women, 
must be guaranteed better living standards, full employment, the 
opportunity for a happy family life, better education for the children, 
security against ill-health and in old age, and a better chance to play 
a part in the running of the country. 


Above all, no Government in the future may be permitted to carry 
on with the country’s affairs as the Tories, who have fad unbroken 
power for nearly a quarter of a century, did in the past. Friendships 
formed during the war with other States must be strengthened, and 
everything that makes for war must be resisted. 


Only if there is the guarantee of abiding peace, will it be possible 
to plan for the years ahead. 


This, in a nutshell, is the kind of world which most men and 
women want. 


a Ee errors 1 Ra ts ven 2 In a Nutshell Sage eyecare 


The Communist Party stands for: 


1. Jobs for all, by making use of all the resources of 
the country to supply all the needs of the people. 


2. Building four million new houses and flats. 


3. Nationalisation of land, banks, and the coal, steel 
and transport industries. 


. A State Medical Service. 


. A Labour and Progressive Government. 


~~ 
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- Pardon our girlish laughter, but it isn’t all fun and games working 
on the land! It is hard work, but healthy work. It is work you 


grow to love. 


We must be prepared 


for Peace! 


We must start now to make definite plans for the future. Peace 
must not catch us unprepared! 


When production for war is switched off, and thousands of women 
are released; when the Services no longer require the assistance of 
women in uniform; the country will be given the opportunity to use 
woman’s skill for the purpose of peace and reconstruction instead of 
for war and destruction. 

Just think, for a moment, of the enormous amount of work that 
will be required after the war. Millions of new homes, masses of 
furniture, clothing, household equipment, all the hundred and one 
things that the country has had to go short of will be eagerly 
sought for. 


In Europe, Russia, India and China, millions of people who have - 
suffered even more than we have will expect our help to put things 
straight. In our own interests, we should assist them. 

It will be an enormous job. Can it be carried through? The 
Communist Party says it can. It is a job that will provide work for 
every able man and woman in the country. 

The trained millions of women workers. poses a skill ana 
experience which the country cannot afford to waste. Used, it can 
be of great value to industry in the effort to provide fully for the 
peace needs of the people. Unused, it would rob the country. of 
Labour needed to fulfil the peoples’ needs necessary to carry the vast 
reconstruction job through with speed. 

The use of women as cheap labour must be ended by establishing 
a recognised rate of pay for each form of work. 

Women must be given the right to enter all professions, in ‘industry, 
science, agriculture or the diplomatic service. 

Discrimination against the employment of married women in any 
industry or profession must be ended. 

If women wish to enter industry or the professions, after 
the war, they should be provided with opportunity for training. 
Those desiring to return to pre-war occupations should find: 
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it possible to take a refresher course. 


Training under trade union con- 
ditions and improved social status 
should be enforced for domestic work, 
so that this becomes recognised as a 
skilled and well-paid occupation. 

But can a woman be a 
wife, mother, worker and active 
citizen at the same time? 

This depends on what steps the 
country takes to make this richer and 


many-sided life possible for all 


women. 


Whether at home or at work, © 


motherhood must be securely safe- 


guarded. Whether at home or at | 
work, women must be provided with | 
the conditions and assistance that wiil | 


make family life finer and happier. - 


Some of the worry would be saved 
by the immediate introduction of 
increased Maternity Grants and 
Maternity benefits, children’s allow- 
ances on the lines of the Beveridge 
Report, provision of a regular Home 
Help Service in every locality, so that 
mothers can get qualified help for 
their confinements and cases of illness 
and take an evening off occasionally. 
Nurseries for toddlers as part of the 
“Maternal and Child Welfare Service” 
play centres and universal school meal 
service—these measures would give 
mothers a greater sense: of security, 
some leisure and greater confidence to 
have families. 


The married woman of the future 
need not shut herself within. her four 
walls, as too many were compelled to 
do in the past. 














Councillor Mrs. iana ym 
manages to be a mother, a Civil 
Defence worker and an_ active 
citizen. She is seen here with one 
of her two children, in her C.D. 
uniform, and making a speech at 
a meeting in her district : 
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Every home must have a well- 

equipped kitchen. Well organised 

communal restaurants can help 
. the housewife. 


Cheaper and Communal ) Laun- 
dries would also be of great 
value, 


Well-to-do women have & 
had all the opportunities 
of leading full lives. 
Nurseries to look after the 
children, cooks, house- § 
maids and housekeepers to 
look after the home, many 
meals taken out at hotels Sie Be 
or restaurants—these were the things that money could buy and which 
provided them with ample leisure and a chance to follow a career or 
enter public service. 


The majority of women, the workers and the wives of working men, 
were deprived of most of these opportunities in the past. 


During the war, because the country required more women for 
industry and other occupations, better arrangements were made to 
care for the children and to free women from much of the work 
‘involved in cooking. 


We have learned the value of communal feeding—in British 
Restaurants and Factory Canteens. 
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Instead of a hundred women in the same street, each doing her own 
bit of shopping, each always cooking a hundred separate dinners, on a 
hundred little cookers in a hundred little kitchens, the communal 
restaurants can do part of it, economically and well. 


With improvements, and with increased numbers, these labour and 
time-saving methods would free women from an enormous amount 
of unnecessary work. 


Cooking would become a greater pleasure if it were done in a well- 
equipped modern kitchen. The wife of the future would not be 
compelled to cook the meals if she felt unwell, or if she required the 
leisure. The family could ‘eat at the communal restaurants provided 
by the State and local authorities. 


Science has made many new discoveries during the war, some of 
them concerning improved ways of cooking and storing food, and 
the best of these ideas must be made available when the war is over. 


Labour saving, sensibly designed homes, that can be lived in with 
room to spare, must be built in any scheme of housing. We must 
reach a position where no woman would dream of using the old- 
fashioned ways of cleaning 
the house or flat. Vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and other 
modern ways of making life 
easier must be brought within 
reach of everyone, These are 
no longer luxuries: they are 
necessities to free women 
from drudgery. 


There is no reason why a 

kitchen like this should 

not be provided for every- 

one. It includes a built-in 

gas or electric cooker, re- 

frigerator, cupboards and 
sink. 





iN ee te a and ioe. 


urserles 


These have been a boon to many a mother during the war, must be 
built in every area, staffed by trained women and girls and equipped 
with everything that the little ones need. 


The Education Bill has now become law. It promises nursery 
schools for children over two in all places where the Minister of 
Education considers that public requirements. make them necessary. 


It is up to: the mothers—and the fathers—to make sure that the 
Minister is aware of the extent of public anxiety to get these nursery 
schools opened everywhere. 


If ideas like these are agreed upon and carried out, it would be 
easier for all women to run their homes efficiently, bring up healthy 
children and take a wide and active interest in public affairs. 


With the experiences gained during the war in factory and trade 
union, women will want to help in the affairs of their neighbourhood 
and of the country. They will want to see that their Boroughs are 
provided with Health Centres, sufficient nursery schools, welfare 
facilities and good houses. They will want to see that the nation as 
a whole is given a steadily rising standard of living, and that the 
country becomes a force for peace and progress in the world. 
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More Day Nurseries, more home 


help and better living conditions 
must be provided. 





The suggestions we put forward will make it easier for women to 
do these things, by freeing them from so much unnecessary and 
uneconomical time-wasting labour, so that they can take part in the 
activities of local organisations, serve on their committees and find it 
possible in ever increasing numbers to stand for election to public 
bodies such as the Councils and Parliament. 

But you know the song: “ Wishing won’t make it so.” And you 
know the saying: “If you want a thing done properly—do it 
yourself,” 
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“WISHING WONT 
MAK Eetl SO@ 


Dreams of what you want after the war can come true; but you 
can’t expect the good things that life has to offer to be handed to 
you on a plate.. 


Besides, there are plenty of greedy ‘hands belonging to the rich 
waiting to snatch that plate away! Look at the way some of these 
people jostled the Government’s elbow when the country was offered 
the Beveridge Report and the New National Health Service with 
medical attention for everyone without cost! Look how they. os 
to stop the Education Bill going through Parliament! 


If you want your lives to be rebuilt at all, let alone properly, you've 
got to take a hand in the rebuilding si 


Maybe you are one of those who nae learned this lesson. Perhaps 
you learned it at work, where improvements were made because the 
men and women are organised and united in their efforts. Or you may 
belong to one of the many women’s organisations which have worked 
miracles during the war, because large numbers of women got 
together to do it. : 


Yes, that other old saying: “ Unity is strength,’ has been proved 
correct over and over again. 


So will it be in the period which follows the defeat of Hitler. 


This is already understood by many. It is why the number of 
women in trade unions has more than doubled since the war began. 
It is why many great trade unions opened their doors to women for 
the first time during the last few years. It is why the Labour and 
Communist Parties are so proud of the work of their women members. 


In the Co-operative movement, that powerful organisation which 
fights the battle of the people against the combines, women occupy 
positions of trust and responsibility. 
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A.t. this 
Women’s 
Parliam e nt, 
- they discuss 
. the affairs of 
-women and 
decide what 
~~. to do 





“The whole Labour’: movement,  phich has done so mich in the “past 
for the. protection oh women at home or at ‘work, and has” aliays | 
championed women’s freedom. and equality of rights, “should” now 
‘throw its “great weight ‘behind the demands which women make for 
Prmaeraie wants on. ge 


The Communist Party has always championed the rights of women 
and campaigned for organising women to take their part in achieving 
advaiices for the people as a whole. It will support all efforts to win 
an improved life for women when the war is won. fs 


There ‘could be no finer helpers for the Labour movement than 
the tens of thousands who are waiting to be asked to become members. 
There could be no finer cause for the Labour movement than the aim 
of bringing Britain’s women folk into its ranks. There canbe no 
more inspiring cause to fight for than one which aims to end unemploy- 
ment, poverty and want: for in this fight, all who take part will learn 
what final happiness and security will come to all our people by the 
establishment of Socialism. 

“It is Socialism: i in: which men- and women live as- “partners: in. a 
Society in which no man. may oppress: his fellow. man.- It is <a new 
and: better life towards. which we look, ~and every. step: forward that 
is taken now is a step towards that aim. If now, women can be freed 
fromthe -time-henoured -shackles-which- hold -them—back; fromthe 
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position of a “lesser breed,” of labourers not worthy of their hire, 
then a great army will be released to play its part in the future that 
lies ahead. That Socialist future of freedom and the development of 
the abilities of each individual is one in which women can grow to their 
full status, in which motherhood can achieve its full dignity and 
security and in which children no longer face the dole and unemploy- 
ment as their only future, but a life of work and achievement. 

The opportunities for women are truly very great. Their skill and 
talents as housewives and mothers have never been questioned. Now, 
because of the war, their abilities in many other directions have been 
called on, and with magnificent results. 

Look back to learn which are the evils of the old ways of life that 
must be avoided in the new. Look back to see what were the good 
things which must be built on and improved for the future. Think 
over the useful things that have been created during the war, and 
determine to discard the useless and the harmful. 

Let all women take part in the affairs of this country, so ) that they 
can help to build a Better Britain after the war. 





The suggestions put forward in this sanipblet by the 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


are made as a contribution towards the discussions 
now engaging the attention of women concerning 
the future. 


If there are any questions you would like us to answer, 
write to the Women’s National Advisory Council, 
Communist Party, 16 King Street, London, W.C.2 
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MRS. ROSE TEMPLE was in bed with 
her husband at her East London home 
during one of the February, 1944, raids. 
An incendiary bomb came through the 
ceiling and penetrated her husband's 
body. Mrs. Temple tore the burning 
bedding away, and, her hands badly 
burned, removed the bomb. Then she 
ran for an ambulance, through the raid. 
Her husband would have died had she 
hesitated. This wife, still in her early 
twenties, refuses to agree that what she 
did was out of the ordinary. Any 
woman would have done the same, she 
asserts, and, no doubt, she is right, for 
her courage is shared by thousands of 
British women. 





For Courage 
and Devotion 


MRS. GARTH has been awarded the 
British Empire Medal. Aged 42, she has 
two sons and two daughters. She works 
in a Scottish engineering factory, is 
secretary of her trade union branch and 
leads 84 Shop Stewards. She regards her 
medal not as a mark of distinction for 
herself alone, but as a recognition, in 
her own words, of “the grand job of 
work done by my fellow workers at the 
plant. It is an honour equally shared 
with all my sister trade unionists on the 
job.” 
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MRS. MARY CONROY was Chief 
Woman Shop Steward at a Durham 
Steel Works. She has two children, one 
aged four at the Day Nursery, and she 
keeps house for them. Her husband is 
in the Royal Marines. About her work, 
she says: ‘‘How well I remember the call 
that came for ‘7Zanks for the Eighth 
Army ’—and how we got down to it, 
seven shifts a week! Along with problems 
of production there also came problems 
of organising the women as their 
numbers grew—and the men_ shop 
stewards gave us every help. A meeting 
was called where they explained how we 
must carry on the trade union move- 
ment while our men were away, and at 
this meeting women shop stewards were 
elected. I was one, and with the teach- 
ing 1 received from the men,-I was soon 
doing the job well enough to take my 
place on nearly ail the important Com- 
mittees in the works which represented 
4,000 workers. I will certainly want to 
take part in the shaping of the new 
world after the war. Thousands of other 
women feel the same as I do.”’ 


Ability 


called upon 





MRS. PARKER is the mother of two 
sons, One in the R.A.F., the other an 
industrial chemist living at home. She 
keeps house for this son and _ her 


husband. She is a street leader for the 
Women’s Voluntary Service, works at 
the British Restaurant, helps in the 
hospital canteen and the war-time 
nursery. She is_a member of the Co- 
operative Women’s Guild, and serves as 
their delegate on the local _Anglo- Soviet 
Committee and the Beveridge Committee. 
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